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said, " Mr. Henley is pontifical in his wrath; it
pleased him, for example, to deny to De Quincey
the title to write English prose." That a criticism
so arrogant, so saugrenu, should be re-echoed with
such devoted commendation is a proof that the
writer's independent judgment was simply swept
away by Henley's personality; and in both these
cases one is merely brought face to face with the
fact that though men can earn the admiration
of the world by effective performance, the most
spontaneous and enduring gratitude is given to
individuality.
The other way of greatness is the way of in-
tensity, that focuses all its impact at some brilliant
point, like a rapier-thrust or a flash of lightning.
Men with this kind of greatness have generally
some supreme and dazzling accomplishment, and
the rest of their nature is often sacrificed to one
radiant faculty. Their power, in some one single
direction, is absolutely distinct and unquestioned;
and these are the men who, if they can gather up
and express the forces of some vague and wide-
spread tendency, some blind and instinctive move-
ment of men's minds, form as it were the cutting
edge of a weapon. They do not supply the force,
but they concentrate it ; and it is men of this type
who are often credited with the bringing about of
some profound and revolutionary change, because
they summarise and define some huge force that